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HARLEM, N.Y.--The winter of 1986 may be the longest in Faith 
Garrett's memory. During those cold and dark months, she became 
seriously ill, was forced to quit her job because of marital 
tension, buried her father and returned home with her two sons to 
find they'd been deserted by her husband and subsequently lost 
all income. She then had to fight eviction from her apartment. 


"By the end of January, I had no job, no husband. It was 
scary. Real scary," says Garrett, 33. 


Faith Garrett, according to Amy Burkett, is no exception in 
our society. "The safety net has so many holes in it that even 
the most productive and talented person can fall through," says 
Burkett. 


Burkett should know. Responsible for job development at a 
Private Industry Council job training center in New York City, 
Burkett sees many versions of Faith Garrett, women with outdated 
work experience coping with divorces or deaths in the family, men 
in their 40's just out of the service and just as much out of 
luck job hunting. 


It was through a job-training project partially funded by 
the Labor Department's Women's Bureau and JTPA funds that Burkett 
met Garrett. The pilot project, called Office of the Future, 
provides six months of instruction in sophisticated computer 
office equipment and in the unwritten rules on office attitude 
and dress codes. 


Students attend class 9 to 5, Monday through Friday, and 
wear what Burkett calls "casual office dress: no jeans, walkman 
radios, big earrings or rings on every finger." There are rules 
against tardinéss and absences. 


In another program in the same building, participants might 
learn typing or filing; in Office of the Future they learn desk- 
top publishing, several software programs, work with laser 
printers and desktop calculators. "The automated office is 
becoming the norm rather than the exception," says Burkett. 


She describes her students as "intelligent, highly 
employable people who have had a sudden onslaught of life and 
economic problems." A third of them are men, most minority and 
in their 30's. In order to be eligible for the high-skills level 
course, they had to possess basic office skills as well as show 
financial need. 
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They're taught to expect problems not only with cryptic 
computers but with the work world. "When they come to me with 
problems, I ask them what they're going to do about it," Burkett 
says. "I try to tell them that in working, you're exchanging one 
set of problems for another set. That's what being an adult is 
all about." 


Program administrators try to place Office of the Future 
graduates in jobs that pay at least $18,000, and they succeeded 
with all but two of the 13 graduates from the first year session, 
according to Burkett. Of those 13 graduates, 10 were still 
working after six months, a higher average than graduates of the 
more traditional clerk-typist course, Burkett says. 


Now in its second year, Office of the Future is a three-year 
pilot project funded by almost $500,000 from the Women's Bureau, 
_JTPA funds, the New York Community Trust, New York State 

Department of Labor and Chemical Bank, according to Antonio 
Young, manager of the program development arm of the New York 
City Private Industry Council. IBM is donating approximately 
$90,000 worth of equipment. 


Life made small but steady improvements for Garrett once she 
began welfare and enrolled in the Office of the Future. With 


support from Burkett, Garrett avoided eviction. Two months short 
of graduation from the program, she went on two interviews in one 
day and was offered jobs at both places. Because of her own 
recent misfortune, she chose the Community Services Society, a 
private, non-profit organization that lobbies for the needs of 
the homeless. 


It's been over two years since Garrett's husband left and 
neither she nor her sons know where he is. Her current salary as 
administrative secretary for the personnel director is about half 
what she and her husband earned together before he left, but 
Garrett is managing. This summer she plans to enroll in college 
and start studying for a master's degree in computer sciences. 


"It was a rough time for me," Garrett says of the winter two . 
years ago. "Being on welfare is not a lot of fun. It's like 
giving up your whole life to people who really don't care." 


The Office of the Future program, Garrett says, "gave me a 
chance to get myself back together and also to learn new skills. 
I don't know where I would have been, but I'm thankful for the 
progran." 
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WASHINGTON--The unemployment rate for blacks, at 11.9 
percent, was unchanged for February, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor reports. 


Black teenagers showed the highest rate of joblessness, at 
32.4 percent, compared to 34.5 percent in January and 36.8 
percent in February 1988. Black women had an unemployment rate 
of 10.3 percent, compared to 10.4 percent in January and 10.5 
percent in February 1988. The unemployment rate for black men 
was 10.5 percent in February, 10.4 percent in January, down from 
10.9 percent in February 1988. (All percentages seasonally 
adjusted). 


Overall, employment continued to increase in February and 
unemployment declined. Both the overall and the civilian worker 
unemployment rates were 5.1 percent, down from 5.4 percent in 
January. 


Nonagricultural payroll jobs, as measured by the survey of 
business establishments, rose by 290,000 in February, with the 
gains confined to the service-producing industries. Total 
civilian employment, as measured by the household survey, rose 
only slightly, following a very large gain in January. 


The number of unemployed persons dropped to a seasonally 
adjusted level of 6.3 million in February. As a result, the 
civilian worker unemployment rate fell to 5.1 percent, the lowest 
since May 1974. The rate was 5.3 or 5.4 percent in the prior 5 
months. 


The February decline in unemployment was limited 
essentially to youth 16-24 years of age. The rate for teenagers 
dropped by 1.6 percentagepoints to 14.8 percent, after rising by 
the same magnitude in January, and the 20-24 young adult rate 
fell 1.2 points to 8.1 percent. There was little change among 
adults 25 years and over. The unemployment rate for Hispanics, 
which often fluctuates from month to month, fell by 1.6 
percentage points to 6.8 percent. The rate for white workers 
(4.3 percent) also declined, while that for blacks (11.9 
percent) was about’ unchanged. 


The unemployment decrease in February occurred among 
persons jobless for more than 5 weeks. The proportion jobless 
for 27 weeks and over fell to 10 percent of the unemployed, the 
lowest in nearly 9 years. Both the mean (average) and median 
duration of unemployment declined--to 12.1 and 5.3 weeks, 
respectively. The number of unemployed persons who had lost 
their jobs also dropped over the month to 2.9 million. 
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Following a large increase in January, civilian employment 
rose only slightly in February, to a seasonally adjusted level of 
116.9 million. The proportion of the population with jobs (the 
employment-population ratio) held at the record — level of 
62.9 percent attained in the previous month. 


The civilian labor force, which had also increased 
markedly in January, showed a small decline in February. As 
a result, the labor force participation rate edged down to 66.3 
percent. Over the year, the labor force expanded by about 2.0 


million. 
# # # 
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LABOR SECRETARY DOLE GIVES ADMINISTRATION 
POSITION ON RAISING FEDERAL MINIMUM WAGE 


WASHINGTON--The Bush Administration has agreed to an 
increase in the federal minimum wage to $4.25 an hour in steps 
over three years, but only if coupled with provision for a 
training wage, Secretary of Labor Elizabeth Dole told a Senate 
committee. 


Secretary Dole, in testimony before the Senate Labor and 
Human Resources Committee, outlined President Bush's position on 
proposals to raise the minimum wage as follows: 


-- An increase of about 27 percent over three years, that 
is, 30 cents a year to an ultimate $4.25 an hour. 


-- A meaningful training wage that would apply universally 
to all new hires, whether or not this is their first job, for six 
months at the $3.35 level of the current minimum wage. 


-- Liberalizations of the current tip credit (from 40 
percent to 50 percent) and small business exemption (from 
$362,500 to $500,000). 


The small business exemption should be extended to all 
businesses, not just retail and service establishments, Secretary 
Dole said. 


Secretary Dole said the President believes that: 


-- Raising the minimum wage means a certain loss of jobs and 
job opportunities-- the larger the increase, the larger the job 
loss. 


-- Any increase must be modest. 


-- It must be accompanied by provision for a training wage 
to offset the disemployment effect, especially for younger 
workers. ' 


"I must be clear as well about one thing," Secretary Dole 
said. "It is our belief that improvements in training and 
education are the far more urgent challenges in employment policy 
today. 


"In short," she said, “it is our belief that the ‘skills 
gap' is the real problem." 


a 
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OSHA ANNOUNCES OCCUPATIONAL HEALTH 
NURSING INTERNSHIP PROGRAM 


WASHINGTON -- The U.S. Department of Labor's Occupational 
Safety and Health Administration (OSHA) announced an occupational 
health nursing (OHN) internship program designed to promote the 
integration of theory with field practice. 


Assistant Secretary of Labor John A. Pendergrass, who heads 
OSHA, said the program, which offers research opportunities and 
educational experiences in worker safety and health, is expected 
to foster closer professional ties between the OHN graduate student 
and OSHA representatives. 


Pendergrass said the program is open to undergraduate nursing 
students and that an announcement with appropriate application 
information has been sent to 21 universities which offer 
occupational nurse training programs. 


Full-time (40 hours per week) rotations of eight weeks will 
begin mid-June 1989 with a second rotation in mid-August. 
Additional rotations in the winter of 1989-1990 are anticipated 
pending availability of funds. 


Students must be sponsored by a school faculty member who will 
assist the student in designing a project and evaluating the 
experience. Projects may be the development of course curriculum 
to introduce the OHNs to the Occupational Safety and Health Act 
and its implications for occupational health professionals. 
Courses developed by the intern will be submitted to the OSHA 
Training Institute in Des Plaines, Ill., for possible inclusion in 
its annual schedule of courses. 


Other project possibilities include participation in the 
analysis of public comments entered into the regulatory docket for 
proposed health standards and generic medical surveillance and 
exposure monitoring programs. The project may be the development 
of guidelines for inspecting health care facilities for OSHA ~ 
compliance officers or assisting OSHA in compiling information that 
will help employers develop a safety and health management system 
to prevent occupational injuries and illnesses. 


Deadline for the receipt of -applications for both rotations 
is April 7. Applications should be sent to Patricia K. Bertsche, 
RN, MPH, U.S. Department of Labor, OSHA, Directorate of Technical 
Support, Room N-3653, 200 Constitution Ave., NW, Washington, D.C. 
20210. For admission information, students should consult faculty 
advisors or call Mrs. Bertsche at (202) 523-7047. 


-more~- 
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Student interns will be located at the OSHA headquarters in 
Washington, D.C. A stipend is available’ to the university or 
school to assist the intern during his/her rotation. 


A panel of nursing experts will review all applications 
ranking candidates against documented selection criteria. The 
three member panel will include a representative from the National 
Institute for Occupational Safety and Health, the National Advisory 
Committee on Occupational Safety and Health, and the American 
Association of Occupational Health Nurses. 


# # # 
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Wives in the labor force contribute substantially to family 
income, according to the U.S. Labor Department. In March 1987, 
56 percent of married couple families had wives in the paid labor 
force as compared with 40 percent in March 1972. In 1986 the 
median income of married couple families with the wife in the 
paid labor force was $38,346 compared with $25,803 for those 
without the wife in the paid labor force. 


oe, ¢ 9 


Women represented 63 percent of all persons 16 years old and 
over with poverty level incomes in 1986, according to the U.S. 
.Labor Department. The poverty rate of all persons in families 
maintained by women with no husband present was 34.2 percent; for 
related children in those families it was 54.4 percent. There 
were 3.6 million families maintained by women (no husband 
present) that had incomes below the poverty level in 1986. 


oe 


The more education a woman has, the greater the likelihood 
she will seek employment, according to the U.S. Labor Department. 
Among women 25 to 54 years of age with 4 or more years of college 
in March 1987, 82 percent were in the labor force. Among women 
of the same age group with less than 4 years of high school, 70 
percent were in the labor force in March 1987. 


ee ae 


The median income of women who worked year round, full time 
in 1986 was $16,843 and $25,894 for men, according to the U.S. 
Labor Department. Geographically, women who resided in the 
western and northeastern sections of the U.S. had slightly higher 
median incomes than those living in the southern and midwestern 
portions of the country in 1986. 
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